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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


A LETTER OF WELCOME WRITTEN BY THE OUTGOING PRESIDENT 
TO THE NEW N.A.G.C. BOARD 
Dear Colleagues: 


It is with great pleaure that | welcome you to the Board of The National Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children. | trust that together we shall guide the growth of N.A.G.C., 


that we may mutually share the pleasures of seeing all who work with the gifted child , 
grow in knowledge and skill of how to encourage, motivate and stimulate this child 

to do his best. f 

| pray that assuming the responsibilities of guiding the affairs of N.A.G.C. will 7 

prove mutually rewarding to all of us with the gifted child and to the child himself. te 

Very cordially yours, is 

Ann F. Isaacs, Executive Director a 
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ACCELERATION OF THE GIFTED 


Rt. Rev. Clarence Elwell 


A child of ten with an intelligence 
quotient of 140 cannot be placed with 
his mental peers, because he would be 
physically and socially out of place with 
fourteen-year olds. But he is just as 
much out of place mentally with the 


“ten-year olds! Indeed the gifted child 


is also somewhat out of place socially 
and physically with his own age group. 
very careful study has shown that the 
bright children are physically and so- 
cially more advanced than the chrono- 
logical age group to which they belong. 
These easily verifiable facts, plus 
‘another, led to the conviction that en- 
»tichment is not enough for the really 
gifted child; that some controlled ac- 
celeration is also required. The other 
fact alluded to was based on the fre- 
quent observation, confirmed by many 
reports from teachers, that all too many 
bright pupils were dying ‘on the vine 
because they found no challenge in 
their school work. To ask a ten year old 
fifth grader to read many additional 
books on the fifth grade level when his 
reading ability is that of a ninth or 
tenth grader, often leaves the bright 
child frustrated. In the ordinary class- 
room and with the ordinary teacher the 
individual attention required was im- 
possible. 

It was this conviction plus the knowl- 
edge derived from teaching History of 
Education and Comparative Education 
for ten years at a teacher training insti- 
tuition that led to the proposal in 1943 
to Catholic educators of a complete re- 
organization of the American Catholic 
education system.? 

On the elementary level it called for 
the retention of the eight-year elemen- 
tary school but with provision for the 
bright pupils to complete the work in 
seven or even six years. 

years of high school and in the four 


In the four: 





years of college it also called for basic 
provisions to allow the bright pupils 
to save one year in four —a total of 
four years at the very most for the very 
brightest and a saving of one or two 
years generally, by the end of college, 
for the normally gifted children. 

Neither the high schools ‘nor colleges 
ever acted on the proposal. However, 
when the author became Superintendent 
of Schools for the Catholic Diocese of 
Cleveland in 1946 the plan was inaug- 
urated in the elementary schools. First, 
two pilot schools consented, rather 
warily, to try it out. After several years 
the teachers and parents of the pupils 
who were the experimental guinea-pigs 
found that the harmful effects predicted 
not only did not scar the souls of their 
charges but did not even occur. 

After these two years of experimen- 
tation, the plan was recommended to 
the entire system of 90,000 elementary 
pupils. Pupils have been accelerated in 
the 180 schools of the system ever 
since. Last year for instance 477 were 
thus accelerated. 

In the original plan the essentials of 
the elementary curriculum were allo- 
cated to six grades 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8; 
leaving grades four and seven as ‘skip’ 
grades for the ‘bright and ‘review- 
preview’ years for the average and less 
than average pupils. Theoretically this 
is the best plan, but administratively 
and_instructionally it soon appeared 
that it called for efforts on the part of 
administrators and teachers that some- 
times were not forthcoming. However, 
the use of some enrichment in the six 
above-mentioned: grades and the use of 
summer school sessions have been 
found in many cases ‘to be equatly as 
effective a preparation for the pupils to 
assist them in skipping a grade. 
Fundamentally there is only one sub- 
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ject that causes concern in skipping the 
fourth grade — namely arithmetic. Bright 
pupils in grade three are already at 
grade five reading levels or above. 
Language arts, writing, safety, health, 
science and any other content subjects 
cause little or n> difficulty. Arithmetic, 
a hierarchy-of-habits discipline, is the 
key subject; and as experience has 
proved a summer course can easily take 
care of that, if an accelerated curriculum 
has not been adopted. 

The same is true at the seventh grade 
level, except that care needs to be taken 
that, in addition to arithmetic, essential 
materials in geography and history are 
not skipped. Here again a curriculum 
devised for planned skipping or a sum- 
mer session devoted to those subjects 
can care for the essential subjects. 

As the plan has been refined, only 
children with high intelligence quo- 
tients, high mental ages and high 
achievement quotients for their chrono- 
logical age group are considered for 
skipping. In addition they must have 
been in the upper third of their class 
for the previous years. Moreover no 
child is accelerated unless he, his par- 
ents, his teacher and his principal all 
are willing, and with the further pro- 
vision that he can drop back to his 
group again if he wishes. Few have ever 
expressed a desire to do so. 

One of the most important features of 
the plan has been the concentrating of 
the acceleration at two levels, grade 
three to five, and grade six to eight. 
This allows pupils to be accelerated as 
a group not as individuals, thus meeting 
one of the most loudly exploited and, 
it seems, most overrated objections to 
acceleration, namely social maladjust- 
ment. Children thus promoted in groups 
have little difficulty in adjusting in the 
new group. Almost without exception 
the pupils thus accelereted turn out to 
be not only leaders in the new class- 
room but, if they were such before skip- 
ping, also leaders on the playground 
and in student activities. 

High school principals who have com- 
plained about the “immaturity” or “lack 
of social adjustment” of accelerated 
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pupils when asked to identify acceler- 
ated students from this program have 
been shown to have selected non- 
accelerated pupils as often as acceler- 
ated ‘pupils. This could not have hap- 
pened if their objections were based on 
facts rather than on mind set, or pre- 
possession. 

As for the pupils, some few have re- 
quested to be returned to their former 
grade group as we have indicated, but 
most of them react like one bright girl 
who, when asked if she were happy 
that she skipped replied, “I’m glad | 
skipped. | didn’t have any friends left.” 
She knew so much and learned so 
easily that the rest of the class was irri- 
tated at her for blurting out every 
answer before the rest of them even 
had a chanée to think. In the new group 
she found the challenge she needed. 

This is one of the best results of skip- 
ping a grade. The pupil must again 
apply himself to his work to maintain 
leadership in the new group. This most 
of them do, and they enjoy doing it. A 
by-product is that they relearn the habits 
of serious application, loss of which has 
been the reason that so many promising 
gifted children have never seen that 
promise materialize. Irked by the ease 
of learning, the boredom of repitition, 
the absence of serious challenge they 
develop poor attitudes and acquire poor 
work habits, and their talent dies 
aborning. 


As much enrichment then as possible 
plus some planned acceleration seems 
the best way to keep them mentally 
alive. And the time saved enables many 
of them to go to college and the uni- 
versity, which otherwise might have 
been impossible. 

The program has never been manda- 
tory, and sorne teachers and principals 
are still opposed to it, but almost with- 
out exception they have failed to read 
the voluminous literature in favor of 
acceleration and they have never given 
the program a real try-out. Here as in 
sO many areas of education we are 
bucking opinions which “jest ain’t so” 
but which people hold to tenaciously 
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so. Such a blind acceptance of “author- 
ity” is hard to explain in an educator but 
it is the prime obstacle to any wide 
acceptance of planned acceleration for 
the gifted. A long and intensive pro- 
gram of education both of our teachers 
and of the general public is a necessary 
prerequisite for success. 

The National Association for Gifed 
Children could well devote some 
thought to the problem of using the 
media of mass communication in order 
to bring the true facts before the public 
and to explode the myths and dispel 
the prejudices which make it difficult to 
make headway in any program de- 
signed for helping and preserving the 
gifted child. The future of the nation 
is bound up with the future of our most 
gifted children. If we continue to “plow 
them under” we will pay for it as a 
nation. 

During the past ten years in the 
Diocese of Cleveland pupils have been 
accelerated, mostly at the fourth and the 
seventh grade level. Many of these 
children had been almost seven years 
old entering the first grade, due to the 
usual policy of refusing admission to 
those who were six later than Novem- 
ber 1. For such children skipping is 
hardly to be classed as acceleration, it 
is merely a slight readjustment to mental 
age level. 


In all the ten years that the program 
has been in progress, few children have 
been allowed to skip two grades; more 
have skipped at the seventh grade level 
than at the fourth, and none have later 
complained. The School Board office 
has yet to receive its first letter of com- 
plaint either from the parents or the 
accelerated gifted pupils themselves. 

Many parents were initially very 
doubtful about letting their child be 
accelerated. When it was pointed out 
that a gifted child must inevitably be a 
misfit mentally, or physically and they 
saw that it was a choice of having him 
either physically out of place or men- 
tally out of place, they began to see 
that it was not an unmixed blessing to 
have him retarded and kept with his 
age group. 

In high school and college most of 
their teachers and fellow students never 
realized that the accelerated pupils had 
skipped a grade. They had adjusted to 
their new groups so completely as to 
be indistinguishable. As a matter of 
fact many of the accelerated pupils were 
physically larger than older children in 
the new group. 

All in all the program has settled 
down to a routine procedure now that 
ten years experience has proved the 
dire forecasts have been without foun- 
dation or substance. 


1A plan or the Reorganization of the American Catholic School System, Catholic High School 


Quarterly Bulletin, N.C.E.A. April, 1943, Vol. 1. No. 3. 
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WHAT N.A.G.C. DOES 


Plans National Conventions. 
Encourages research. 


Serves as a clearing house. 
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Aids parents of gifted. 
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Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 
Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 


Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6. Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 
7 
8. Keeps abreast of current programs, practices and research findings. 
9. Helps schools get started on their programs. 
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To do justice to the plethora of riches 
which is at hand just now would be im- 
possible; a bouquet or two to individuals 
will not suffice this spring! We must gather 


a garden full of blooms, variegated and 
bright, to present as a token of affection 
and respect to the Carnegie Corporation 
and to the National Education Associa- 
tion for their joint endeavor in holding 


the N.E.A. Invitational Conference on 


"The Identification and Education of the. 


Academically Talented Pupil in the Ameri- 
can Secondary School." : 

Through the kindness of Dr. J. Ned 
Bryan, Director of the Academically Tal- 
ented Pupil Project, your correspondent 
was allowed to attend the ‘open’ sessions 
of this gathering of two hundred out- 
standing educators, deeply interested in 
the education of the. gifted, which was 
held in Washington, February 6th through 
8th. 

It was an emotional as well as an intel- 
lectual experience. The level of profes- 
sional contribution was very high in every 
respect and: the: meeting, as one would 
expect of any meeting under the chair- 
manship of Dr. James B, Conant, was con- 
ducted superbly. But to this parent, the 
greatest impact was emotional . . . it was 
an almost unbelievably wonderful thing 
to see a group of teachers who really 
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cared about this matter, and who were, 
blessings on the Carnegie Corporation, 
financially able to gather together face 
to face to exchange perspectives, ideas, 
and aspirations. 

You will be glad to know that there was 
a remarkable degree of unanimity of opin- 
ion as to what could and should be done 
for the academically gifted of high school 
age. If your child is in high school now, 
or approaching that phase of develop- 
ment, be sure your high school is informed 
as to the concensus of opinion at this 
meeting, and inform yourself thoroughly. 
If we parents constitute ourselves mission- 
aries in our own communities, garnering 
support for such enlightened programs 
among substantial civic groups, the sub- 
stance of these valuable and unique pro- 
grams will not be wasted. These excep- 
tional teachers deserve all the support 
they can obtain in opening new avenues 
of approach to the children they have 
served so well. 

Also available at the meeting were Re- 
search Resumes Numbers | and 5, of the 
California State Advisory Council on Edu- 
cational Research, priced at one dollar 
each, containing annotated bibliographies 
on ''Gifted Child Education."' These are 
products of the prodigious, intelligent 
work of the Gowans. Write to the Coun- 
cil at 692 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, 
California. 

Subsequent to the meeting, arrived the 
Annual Report of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York (1957), obtainable from 
the Corporation at 589 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17. Do read it, and cir- 
culate it among your friends. Most of us 
are insufficiently aware of the work and 
interest of the Carnegie people in edu- 
cation. 

One of the topics informally tackled 
during a brief discussion period at the 
Conference was of special interest to us 
as parents, namely, should the gifted child 
be told candidly of his abilities? During 


' the ensuing debate, one articulate speaker 


took the view that it made no better sense 
to try to hide his potentialities from the 
gifted child than it did to try to hide from 
the football star or campus beauty queen 
his or her peculiar endowments! From a 
personally instituted "consumer poll’ ini- 
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tiated later, we select one answer as 
typical: "It wouldn't be FAIR not to tell 
the truth, besides the children would 
know, anyway.’ This educator and this 
child may not be typical, by any means, 
in their reactions, but we shall not know 
how you feel on this score until we hear 
from you! Meantime, let us share with 
you a letter from one parent, Dorothy 
Kohanski (Mrs. Alexander S. Kohanski, 64 
Brookdale Gardens, Bloomfield, N. J.}, 
from which she has generously permitted 
us to quote, and which will challenge you 
to examine your own thinking on this sub- 
ject and all its implications. She writes: 


To Parents’ Page 


"| have frequently heard friends who 
have gifted children make this remark: 
‘| want him to be happy, so maybe he 
should try to be just like all the other 
children his age. Perhaps he shouldn't be 
made to fee! different.’ In my mind, this 
is a wrong point of view. In the first place, 
no one can guarantee to anyone that elu- 
sive quality: happiness. Schools, in an 
effort to make children ‘happy’ have all 
too often failed to educate them. Parents, 
fearing the happiness bug-a-boo, have 
frequently failed to discipline, or even to 
guide, their children. As for defining ‘hap- 
piness', it is so personal that it defies defi- 
nition except in the most general terms. 
My own feeling is that a person is more 
likely to be content (if not actually happy), 
when he is fulfilling himself, creating the 
things he is driven by an inner compulsion 
to create. An outsider may not recognize 
as ‘happiness’ the passionate pursuit of 
knowledge, or the intense, even painful, 
process of creativity that is the lot of 
the truly great. But when this drive is 
squelched, be it by well-meaning parents, 
school or society, the gifted person is 
almost sure to be frustrated and miser- 
able. 

"As for difference, gifted children are 
different. For that matter, all people dif- 
fer from each other in one way or another. 
Has anyone ever yet met that colorless 
individual: the average man? But gifted 
children are different in a more unusual 
way than others. They have something— 
talent, great intelligence, creative ability 
—that is shared by very few, and is there- 


fore not clearly understood by more 
‘normal’ people. What is not understoéd 
is seldom popular. But history is witness 
to the fact that the men who really ac- 
complished the vital changes in mankind's 
course were seldom popular in their own 
day. (Of course, we live in such a 
speeded-up world today that our great 
men sometimes see themselves popular- 
ized while still alive!) If great scholars 
sought popular acclaim, they would ac- 
complish little, since the inertia of society 
resents change. 


"Now our small bundles of boundless 
energy, asking their countless penetrating 
questions, our gifted children of today, 
may just possibly be the ones to make the 
great changes of tomorrow. Indeed, from 
what other group could tomorrow's schol- 
ars come? Some will make the grade, 
some will not. But much of their possible 
accomplishment in the future lies now in 
the hands of the parents. It is our duty, 
it seems to me, to help our children ac- 
cept their wonderful difference, to help 
them to have enough courage to think for 
themselves, to buck the crowd, to be un- 
popular, if necessary, and to have the 
courage of their convictions. We should 
resist, and help them to resist the pres- 
sures that try to force them into the mold 
of conformity. This is no easy task, it ma 
sometimes seem a painful one. But | think 
there is no greater gift we can give our 
gifted children than the courage to be 
themselves." 

a” « * 

Before we take leave, we want to call 
your attention to a treasure which turned 
up most unexpectedly in Vogue, the issue 


of January I5th, on page 24, entitled 
"Hard Education or Soft," by Seymour 
St. John, the distinguished Headmaster of 
Choate School. It is-worth reading. 


Also, we want to ask your help . . . the 
help of anyone who happens to read this 
page, and is moved to stretch a helping 
hand across the sea. We have received 
a request for aid from W. D. Wall, Di- 
rector of thé National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England and 
Wales, at 79 Wimpole Street, London, 
W.1. Mr. Wall writes: 


(Continued on next page) 
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major portion of the articles may prove 
of interest to our readers. 
o * € 


| Abraham, Willard, Common Sense ‘4 Hall, Alan N., Progress Report of The 





About Gifted Children. New York; Har- 


per & Brothers, 1958, Pp. 269. Written 
in a style easily read, a number of fresh 
points of view are presented. 





* a * 


rn 5 Koerner, James E., "Special Issue on the 
l Gifted Child—Snobs, Slobs, and Shibbo- 


leths.'’ Council for Basic Education Bulle- 
tin, 2 (March, 1958) 1-15. Some provoca- 


tive points of view are presented. 
* . * 


Punke, H. H., "Education of Gifted 
Children."" School and Society, 85 (No- 
vember 9, 1957) 329-31. Points out that 
sans special attention, gifted will perform 
only up to group expectation—superfici- 
ally, lazily and with indifference. 

+ + * 








American Library Association Bulletin, 


52 (February, 1958) 73-152. Titled “The 
School Library and the Gifted Child." A 











PARENTS’ PAGE 


(Continued) 


"| am most interested to notice that 
America now has an association for 
gifted children, since obviously, although 
the ordinary run-of-the-mill child should 
not be neglected, the gifted have a very 
special contribution to make, nationally 
and internationally. 

“As perhaps you know, preoccupation 
with the education of the gifted takes a 
rather different form in England from 
elsewhere but we are extremely interested 
in knowing of what others are thinking 
and doing. It would therefore be ex- 
tremely valuable to this organization to 
receive any material from the United 
States that you may come across.’ 

If you have any material which you can 
spare which could be of value to the 
Foundation, will you be good enough to 
forward it to Mr. Wall? It will be much 
appreciated. 
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Advanced Studies Program at St. Paul's 
School, Concord, New Hampshire: 1957, 
35 pp (Mimeographed), a worth-reading 
description of the problems and their 
solutions faced by administrators of this 
program. 








~ € . 


nest seh Robert J. and Others, Edu- 


tion for the Gifted. N.S.S.E. yearbook, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958, Pp xi- 413. 
Comments reaching N.A.G.C. indicate 
that many feel this text has proven the 
most helpful of any published in the field 


in recent years. 
“Thorne, Thomas L., Jr., “Gems Uncut." 


The Princeton Seminary Bulletin, 51 (Janu- 


ary, 1958) 26-31. Advocates that identi- 
fication begin at age three, that monthly 
meetings between child and a permanent 
counselor be arranged, and that partici- 
pating gifted be brought together during 
the summer. At end of eight grades sug- 
gests that they be brought together on a 
special campus where outstanding leaders 
of the past can supervise their develop- 


ment, 
‘ * + * 


a 

Williams, Meta F.. CLASSMATE AC- 
CEPTANCE IN RELATION TO THE PER- 
FORMANCE OF INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED CHILDREN IN CERTAIN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, Vol. XVII, No. 12, 1957. Hypo- 


thesizes that curricular changes could be 
made which would make the gifted child 
more acceptable to his classmates, and 
more accepting of them and that this in- 
crease would influence his performance. 


: 
~ Witty, Paul A., ‘Every Parent and 
Teacher a Talent Scout.'' National Parent 














+ & 











Teacher. 51 (June, 1957) 4-6. Stresses the 
point that many gifted who are not iden- 
tified, properly guided and encouraged, 
have talents which go to waste. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


GUIDANCE LABORATORY FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


John W. M. Rothney 


The guidance laboratory for superior 
students has been established in the 
School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, as a cooperative project with the 
College of Engineering in connection 
with its educational research program to 
find and develop superior high school 
students for all professions and intellec- 
tual fields. It is under the direction of Dr. 
John W. M. Rothney and Dr. Clyde M. 
Brown. The laboratory, which was opened 
on a trial basis in February, 1957, and is 
now in full operation with a staff of six 
ape offers its services without cost to 


igh schools throughout the state. 


Procedures Used 


1. High schools which request to par- 
ticipate in the laboratory select three, 
four or five students to be sent in for 
examination. (During the first six months 
schools were free to set up their own 
criteria for selection and are still free to 
do so but are now given assistance in the 
process.) 

2. The students come to the labora- 
tory at their own expense for a day and 
a half. During that time they are inter- 
viewed, given an oral problem-solving 
test, some objectively-scored tests, and 
they do a writing exercise. Th results of 
their work are interpreted to them at the 
end of their visit and the implications are 
considered. 

3. The students are accompanied on 
their visit to the laboratory by a member 
of the school staff. During interviews, the 
staff members provide answers to the 
questions on the Guide for Obtaining 





Information about Techniques and Meth- 





ods of the Identification and Development 





of Superior Students in Wisconsin High 





Schools. They take copies back for dis- 
cussion with the high school staff. 
4. A written report about each stu- 


dent which includes recommendations 
and suggestions for work with him is sent 
to the school. 

5. Members of the staff visit the high 
school and attend faculty meetings at 
which the performances of the selected 
students are discussed, and the general 
topic of working with superior students is 
given consideration. 

6. Each student will come back to the 
laboratory at least once during each of 
his remaining years in high school for 
testing and interviewing so that a longi- 
tudinal record may be developed. A 
cumulative record is maintained at the 
laboratory. 

7. All students tested will be followed 
through the period of their high school 
and their post-high school training ex- 
perience and, if possible, into occupa- 
tional activities after graduation. 

The staff of the laboratory believe that 
the work of identifying and providing for 
superior students is basically an obliga- 
tion of the schools. The laboratory hopes 
to stimulate and assist Wisconsin high 
school faculties to meet their obligation. 

At the University of Wisconsin, financial plan- 
ning for his college career by the student himself 
is considered just as much an educative experience 
as the planning of his curricular objectives. 

The experience of the College of Engineering 
has proved that scholarships are available for 
qualified students and that in exceptional cases 
increased financial support can be anticipated. 
The promise made by the Research Program for 
Superior Students in the College of Engineering, 
namely, “Every identified student will have the 
help which he needs at all times for developing 
the individual ‘know how' to finance himself in 
the college best suited to his aptitude," should 
inspire every superior student to work with con- 
fidence and assurance. It is a matter of record 
that the College of Engineering maintained this 
promise this year in the special case of an un- 
usual senior (twelfth grade student) who was, 
at the special request of his high school, identi- 
fied by the Guidance Laboratory although the 
Program itself is concerned only with ninth grade 
students during 1956-1957. 





Dr. Rothney is 2 Director of The Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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FLORIDA IS “DOING SOMETHING ABOUT THE GIFTED” 
Robert D. MacCurdy 


THE CHALLENGE 


“America is afraid to death of egg- 
heads," said Dr. Frank C. Baxter. ‘Yet 
behind all science, all knowledge are egg- 
heads,’ contended Baxter at the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers held 
in May 1956 in San Francisco. 

Describing '‘eggheads'’ as people who 
set the pace—not the superficial intellec- 
tual but rather the socially valuable, in- 
tellectual people, Baxter warned, ‘We 
are losing something special in not know- 
ing how to find our leadership potential." 

"Under present methods of mass edu- 


‘cation,’ he said, "some of the waste of 


human stuff is inexcusable.” 

He deplored the fact that superior 
students with rich capabilities were de- 
nied the opportunity to unfold to the limit 
their abilities adding, ‘It is a sin that the 
mediocre and the unpotential should set 
the pace for their betters." 

These remarks caused an uproar at the 
national meeting and the Florida Parent 
and Teachers Association wanted more 
information. Something was done about 
it! 


THE ACCEPTANCE 


In June 1956, at the PTA short-course 
in Tallahassee, Mrs. E. William Gautier, 
Chairman of the state PTA committee on 
Exceptional Children, and the writer 
shared the assignment of a discussion ses- 
sion on the subject. 

Nine follow-up meetings in various sec- 
tions of the state were held during the 
ensuing year. The ''message"’ was carried 
to the people at home. 

Clarification and condensation of the 
published material about the gifted has 
been achieved through the preparation 
of the following chart which includes the 
findings of Terman, Hollingsworth, Witty 
and many other well-known workers in the 


field. 






OBSERVATION 
HOW MANY? 
Superior Gifted* Genius 
1.@.=120-130 = 1.9.==130-170 1.0.—=170+ 
Top 10% of Top I%— lor2ina 
the population 2% of the million 
population 


THE GIFTED CHILD HIMSELF 

Tall, healthy, fast, strong, early, stable, 
coordinated, solitary, modest, trustworthy, 
responsible, complex, reasonable, planner, 
daydreamer, logical, quiet, persistent, 
curious, optimistic, creative, ingenious, 
moral, memorable, resourceful, verbal, 
purposeful, fast-thinking, humane, non- 
regimented, thrifty, initiative, impersonal, 
intense, asethetic, competitive, pleasant, 
humorous, ''selfish,"’ and artistic. 


HIS PARENTS 

Occupations: semi-professional and 
professional (10% students and 80% col- 
lege graduates). Income: $5,000 in 76% 
of cases studied. Education: both at- 
tended college. Dad had post-graduate 
education. Family stable with little mov- 
ing or divorce. 


HIS GENETIC INHERITANCE 
Inheritance: family history of ‘'great- 
ness." 


HIS RACE 

Native-born Americans, usually of Jew- 
ish, Anglo-Saxon, German or Scotch an- 
cestral stock. 


SOCIO-CULTURE GROUP OF HiS PARENTS 

Family of professional people: teachers, 
ministers or administrators. Middle class 
predominates. Homes have art, music, 
drama and books. 


HIS ASSOCIATES 


Few. Usually is first-born child and has 
many adult contacts. 











Dr. MacCurdy is Associate Professor of Education and Science at the University of Florida, 


Gainesville, Florida. 
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ject that causes concern in skipping the 
fourth grade — namely arithmetic. Bright 
pupils in grade three are alieady at 
grade five reading levels or above. 
Language arts, writing, safety, health, 
science and any other content subjects 
cause little or no difficulty. Arithmetic, 
a hierarchy-of-habits discipline, is the 
key subject; and as experience has 
proved a summer course can easily take 
care of that, if an accelerated curriculum 
has not been adopted. 

The same is true at the seventh grade 
level, except that care needs to be taken 
that, in addition to arithmetic, essential 
materials in geography and history are 
not skipped. Here again a curriculum 
devised for planned skipping or a sum- 
mer session devoted to those subjects 
can care for the essential subjects. 

As the plan has been refined, only 
children with high intelligence quo- 
tients, high mental ages and high 
achievement quotients for their chrono- 
logical age group are considered for 
skipping. In addition they must have 
been in the upper third of their class 
for the previous years. Moreover no 
child is accelerated unless he, his par- 
ents, his teacher and his principal all 
are willing, and with the further pro- 
vision that he can drop back to his 
group again if he wishes. Few heave ever 
expressed a desire to do so. 

One of the most important features of 
the plan has been the concentrating of 
the acceleration at two levels, grade 
three to five, and grade six to eight. 
This allows pupils to be accelerated as 
a group not as individuals, thus meeting 
one of the most loudly exploited and, 
it seems, most overrated objections to 
acceleration, namely social maladjust- 
ment. Children thus promoted in groups 
have little difficulty in adjusting in the 
new group. Almost without exception 
the pupils thus accelerated turn out to 
be not only leaders in the new class- 
room but, if they were such before skip- 
ping, also leaders on the playground 
and in student activities. 

High school principals who have com- 
plained about the “immaturity” or “lack 
of social adjustment” of accelerated 
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pupils when asked to identify acceler- 
ated students from this program have 
been shown to have selected non- 
accelerated pupils as often as acceler 
ated ‘pupils. Thi uld have har 
pened if their objections were based on 
tacts rather than on mind set, or 
possession 

As tor the pupils, some few have re 
quested to be returned to their former 
grade group as we have indicated, but 
most of them react like one bright girl 
who, when asked if she were happy 
that she skipped replied, “I’m glad | 
skipped. | didn’t have any friends left.” 
She knew so much and learned so 
easily that the rest of the class was irri- 
tated at her for blurting out every 
answer befbre the rest of them even 
had a chanée to think. In the new group 
she found the challenge she needed. 

This is one of the best results of skip- 
ping a grade. The pupil must again 
apply himself to his work to maintain 
leadership in the new group. This most 
of them do, and they enjoy doing it. A 
by-product is that they relearn the habits 
of serious application, loss of which has 
been the reason that so many promising 
gifted children have never seen that 
promise materialize. Irked by the ease 
of learning, the boredom of repitition, 
the absence of serious challenge they 
develop poor attitudes and acquire poor 
work habits, and their talent dies 
aborning. 

As much enrichment then as possible 
plus some planned acceleration seems 
the best way to keep them mentally 
alive. And the time saved enables many 
of them to go to college and the uni- 
versity, which otherwise might have 
been impossible. 

The program has never been manda- 
tory, and some teachers and principals 
are still opposed to it, but almost with- 
out exception they have failed to read 
the voluminous literature in favor of 
acceleration and they have never given 
the program a real try-out. Here as in 
sO many areas of education we are 
bucking opinions which “jest ain‘t so” 
but which people hold to tenaciously 
because they have been told they are 
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t is the prime obstacle tc 
acceptance of planned acceleration tor 
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oram of education both of our 


any wide 


the gifted. A and intensive prc 
teachers 
and of the genera! public is a necessary 
prerequisite for success 

The National Association tor 
Children could some 
thought to the problem of using the 
media of mass communication in order 
to bring the true facts before the public 
and to explode the myths and dispel 
the prejudices which make it difficult to 
make headway in any program de- 
signed for helping and preserving the 
gifted child. The future of the nation 
is bound up with the future of our most 
gifted children. If we continue to “plow 
them under” we will pay for it as a 
nation. 

During the past ten years in the 
Diocese of Cleveland pupils have been 
accelerated, mostly at the fourth and the 
seventh grade level. Many of these 
children had been almost seven years 
old entering the first grade, due to the 
usual policy of refusing admission to 
those who were six later than Novem- 
ber 1. For such children skipping is 
hardly to be classed as acceleration, it 
is merely a slight readjustment to mental 
age level. 


Gited 


well devote 


1 ali the ten yeers that tne progiam 
nas been in progress, tew chuidren have 
been allowed to skip two grades; more 
have skipped at the seventh grade level! 


than at the fourth, and none heave later 
complained The School Board office 
has yet to receive its first letter of com 
piaint either trom tne parents or the 
accelerated gifted pupils themseives 
Many parents were initially very 
doubtful about letting their child be 


accelerated. When it was pointed out 
that a gifted child must inevitably be a 
misfit mentally, or physically and they 
saw that it was a choice of having him 
either physically out of place or men- 
tally out of place, they began to see 
that it was not an unmixed blessing to 
have him retarded and kept with his 
age group. 

In high school and college most of 
their teachers and fellow students never 
realized that the accelerated pupils had 
skipped a grade. They had adjusted to 
their new groups so completely as to 
be indistinguishable. As a matter of 
fact many of the accelerated pupils were 
physically larger than older children in 
the new group. 

All in all the program has settled 
down to a routine procedure now that 
ten years experience has proved the 
dire forecasts have been without foun- 
dation or substance. 


‘A plan or the Reorganization of the American Catholic School System, Catholic High School 
Quarterly Bulletin, N.C.E.A. April, 1943, Vol. 1. No. 3. 
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WHAT N.A.G.C. DOES 


Plans National Conventions. 
Encourages research. 


Serves as a clearing house. 
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Aids parents of gifted. 





Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 
Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 


Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 


Keeps abreast of current programs, practices and research findings. 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 
7 
8 
9. Helps schools get started on their programs. 
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THE PARENTS* 
by 


Dorthea M, 





To do justice to the plethora of riches 
which is at hand just now would be im- 
possible; a bouquet or two to individuals 
will not suffice this spring! We must gather 
a garden full of blooms, variegated and 
bright, to present as a token of affection 
and respect to the Carnegie Corporation 
and to the National Education Associa- 
tion for their joint endeavor in holding 
the N.E.A. Invitational Conference on 
"The Identification and Education of the 
Academically Talented Pupil in the Ameri- 
can Secondary School.’ 

Through the kindness of Dr. J. Ned 
Bryan, Director of the Academically Tal- 
ented Pupil Project, your correspondent 
was allowed to attend the "open" sessions 
of this gathering of two hundred out- 
standing educators, deeply interested in 
the education of the. gifted, which was 
held in Washington, February 6th through 
8th. 

It was an emotional as well as an intel- 
lectual experience. The level of profes- 
sional contribution was very high in every 
respect and: the meeting, as one would 
expect of any meeting under the chair- 
manship of Dr. James B. Conant, was con- 
ducted superbly. But to this parent, the 
greatest impact was emotional . . . it was 
an almost unbelievably wonderful thing 
to see a group of teachers who really 
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cared about this matter, and who were, 
blessings on the Carnegie Corporation, 
financially able to gather together face 
to face to exchange perspectives, ideas, 
and aspirations. 

You will be glad to know that there was 
a remarkable degree of unanimity of opin- 
ion as to what could and should be done 
for the academically gifted of high school 
age. If your child is in high schoo! now, 
or approaching that phase of develop- 
ment, be sure your high school is informed 
as to the concensus of opinion at this 
meeting, and inform yourself thoroughly. 
If we parents constitute ourselves mission- 
aries in our own communities, garnering 
support for such enlightened programs 
among substantial civic groups, the sub- 
stance of these valuable and unique pro- 
grams will not be wasted. These excep- 
tional teachers deserve all the support 
they can obtain in opening new avenues 
of approach to the children they have 
served so well. 

Also available at the meeting were Re- 
search Resumes Numbers | and 5, of the 
California State Advisory Council on Edu- 
cational Research, priced at one dollar 
each, containing annotated bibliographies 
on ''Gifted Child Education.'' These are 
products of the prodigious, intelligent 
work of the Gowans. Write to the Coun- 
cil at 692 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, 
California. 

Subsequent to the meeting, arrived the 
Annual! Report of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York (1957), obtainable from 
the Corporation at 589 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17. Do read it, and cir- 
culate it among your friends. Most of us 
are insufficiently aware of the work and 
interest of the Carnegie people in edu- 
cation. 

One of the topics informally tackled 
during a brief discussion period at the 
Conference was of special interest to us 
as parents, namely, should the gifted child 
be told candidly of his abilities? During 
the ensuing debate, one articulate speaker 
took the view that it made no better sense 
to try to hide his potentialities from the 
gifted child than it did to try to hide from 
the football star or campus beauty queen 
his or her peculiar endowments! From a 
personally instituted ‘consumer poll’ ini- 
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tiated later, we select one answer as 
typical: "lt wouldn't be FAIR not to tell 
the truth, besides the children would 
know, anyway." This educator and this 
child may not be typical, by any means, 
in their reactions, but we shall not know 
how you feel on this score until we hear 
from you! Meantime, let us share with 
you a letter from one parent, Dorothy 
Kohanski (Mrs. Alexander S. Kohanski, 64 
Brookdale Gardens, Bloomfield, N. J.}, 
from which she has generously permitted 
us to quote, and which will challenge you 
to examine your own thinking on this sub- 
ject and all its implications. She writes: 


To Parents’ Page 


"| have frequently heard friends who 
have gifted children make this remark: 
‘| want him to be happy, so maybe he 
should try to be just like all the other 
children his age. Perhaps he shouldn't be 
made to feel different.’ In my mind, this 
is a wrong point of view. In the first place, 
no one can guarantee to anyone that elu- 
sive quality: happiness. Schools, in an 
effort to make children ‘happy’ have all 
too often failed to educate them. Parents, 
fearing the happiness bug-a-boo, have 
frequently failed to discipline, or even to 
guide, their children. As for defining ‘hap- 
piness’, it is so personal that it defies defi- 
nition except in the most general terms. 
My own feeling is that a person is more 
likely to be content (if not actually happy), 
when he is fulfilling himself, creating the 
things he is driven by an inner compulsion 
to create. An outsider may not recognize 
as ‘happiness’ the passionate pursuit of 
knowledge, or the intense, even painful, 
process of creativity that is the lot of 
the truly great. But when this drive is 
squelched, be it by well-meaning parents, 
school or society, the gifted person is 
almost sure to be frustrated and miser- 
able. 

"As for difference, gifted children are 
different. For that matter, all people dif- 
fer from each other in one way or another. 
Has anyone ever yet met that colorless 
individual: the average man? But gifted 
children are different in a more unusual 
way than others. They have something— 
talent, great intelligence, creative ability 
—that is shared by very few, and is there- 









fore not clearly understood by more 
‘normal’ people. What is not understoéd 
is seldom popular. But history is witness 
to the fact that the men who really ac- 
complished the vital changes in mankind's 
course were seldom popular in their own 
day. (Of course, we live in such a 
speeded-up world today that our great 
men sometimes see themselves popular- 
ized while still alive!) If great scholars 
sought popular acclaim, they would ac- 
complish little, since the inertia of society 
resents change. 


"Now our small bundles of boundless 
energy, asking their countless penetrating 
questions, our gifted children of today, 
may just possibly be the ones to make the 
great changes of tomorrow. Indeed, from 
what other group could tomorrow's schol- 
ars come? Some will make the grade, 
some will not. But much of their possible 
accomplishment in the future lies now in 
the hands of the parents. It is our duty, 
it seems to me, to help our children ac- 
cept their wonderful difference, to help 
them to have enough courage to think for 
themselves, to buck the crowd, to be un- 
popular, if necessary, and to have the 
courage of their convictions. We should 
resist, and help them to resist the pres- 
sures that try to force them into the mold 
of conformity. This is no easy task, it may 
sometimes seem a painful one. But | think 
there is no greater gift we can give our 
gifted children than the courage to be 
themselves.’ 

7 * * 

Before we take leave, we want to call 
your attention to a treasure which turned 
up most unexpectedly in Vogue, the issue 


of January 15th, on page 24, entitled 
“Hard Education or Soft," by Seymour 
St. John, the distinguished Headmaster of 
Choate School. It is:worth reading. 

Also, we want to ask your help... the 
help of anyone who happens to read this 
page, and is moved to stretch a helping 
hand across the sea. We have received 
a request for aid from W. D. Wall, Di- 
rector of the National Foundation for 
Educational Research in England and 
Wales, Fina 79: Wimpole Street, London, 
W.1. Mr. Wall writes: 


(Continued on next page) 
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About Gifted Children. New York; Har- 


per & Brothers, 1958, Pp. 269. Written 
in a style easily read, a number of fresh 
points of view are presented. 


* * * 





) Koerner, James E., "Special Issue on the 


1 Gifted Child—Snobs, Slobs, and Shibbo- 





tin, 2 (March, 1958) 1-15. Some provoca- 


tive points of view are presented. 
* * *« 


a Punke, H. H., ‘Education of Gifted 
) Children."" School and Society, 85 (No- 
vember 9, 1957) 329-31. Points out that 
sans special attention, gifted will perform 
only up to group expectation—superfici- 
ally, lazily and with indifference. 
* . « 





American Library Association Bulletin, 


52 (February, 1958) 73-152. Titled ‘The 
School Library and the Gifted Child." A 











PARENTS’ PAGE 


(Continued) 


"| am most interested to notice that 
America now has an association for 
gifted children, since obviously, although 
the ordinary run-of-the-mill child should 
not be neglected, the gifted have a very 
special contribution to make, nationally 
and internationally. 

"As perhaps you know, preoccupation 
with the education of the gifted takes a 
rather different form in England from 
elsewhere but we are extremely interested 
in knowing of what others are thinking 
and doing. It would therefore be ex- 
tremely valuable to this organization to 
receive any material from the United 
States that you may come across." 

If you have any material which you can 
spare which could be of value to the 
Foundation, will you be good enough to 
forward it to Mr. Wall? It will be much 
appreciated. 
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major portion of the articles may prove 
of interest to our readers. 
« e * 


( 
f Abraham, Willard, Common Sense 4 Hall, Alan N., Progress Report of The 





Advanced Studies Program at St. Paul's 
School, Concord, New Hampshire: 1957, 
35 pp (Mimeographed)}, a worth-reading 
description of the problems and their 
solutions faced by administrators of this 
program. 








* * * 


Havighurst, Robert J. and Others, Edu- 
tion for the Gifted. N.S.S.E. yearbook, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1958, Pp xi- 413. 
Comments reaching N.A.G.C. indicate 
that many feel this text has proven the 
most helpful of any published in the field 


in recent years. 
x & o + 
Thorne, Thomas L., Jr., “Gems Uncut." 


The Princeton Seminary Bulletin, 51 (Janu- 


ary, 1958) 26-31. Advocates that identi- 
fication begin at age three, that monthly 
meetings between child and a permanent 
counselor be arranged, and that partici- 
pating gifted be brought together during 
the summer. At end of eight grades sug- 
gests that they be brought together on a 
special campus where outstanding leaders 
of the past can supervise their develop- 
ment. 


wat . 4: « 


a 
' Williams, Meta F., CLASSMATE AC- 
CEPTANCE IN RELATION TO THE PER- 
FORMANCE OF INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED CHILDREN IN CERTAIN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, Vol. XVII, No. 12, 1957. Hypo- 


thesizes that curricular changes could be 
made which would make the gifted child 
more acceptable to his classmates, and 
more accepting of them and that this in- 
crease would influence his performance. 


Ah + e cm 
~ Witty, Paul A., “Every Parent and 
Teacher a Talent Scout.'' National Parent 




















Teacher. 51 (June, 1957) 4-6. Stresses the 
point that many gifted who are not iden- 
tified, properly guided and encouraged, 
have talents which go to waste. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


GUIDANCE LABORATORY FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


John W. M. Rothney 


The guidance laboratory for superior 
students has been established in the 
School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, as a cooperative project with the 
College of Engineering in connection 
with its educational research program to 
find and develop superior high school 
students for all professions and intellec- 
tual fields. It is under the direction of Dr. 
John W. M. Rothney and Dr. Clyde M. 
Brown. The laboratory, which was opened 
on a trial basis in February, 1957, and is 
now in full operation with a staff of six 

ersons, offers its services without cost to 
Figh schools throughout the state. 


Procedures Used 


1. High schools which request to par- 
ticipate in the laboratory select three, 
four or five students to be sent in for 
examination. (During the first six months 
schools were free to set up their own 
criteria for selection and are still free to 
do so but are now given assistance in the 
process.) 

2. The students come to the labora- 
tory at their own expense for a day and 
a half. During that time they are inter- 
viewed, given an oral problem-solving 
test, some objectively-scored tests, and 
they do a writing exercise. Th results of 
their work are interpreted to them at the 
end of their visit and the implications are 
considered. 

3. The students are accompanied on 
their visit to the laboratory by a member 
of the school staff. During interviews, the 
staff members provide answers to the 
questions on the Guide for Obtaining 





Information about Techniques and Meth- 
ods of the Identification and Development 








of Superior Students in Wisconsin High 





Schools. They take copies back for dis- 


cussion with the high school staff. 
4. A written report about each stu- 


dent which includes recommendations 
and suggestions for work with him is sent 
to the school. 

5. Members of the staff visit the high 
school and attend faculty meetings at 
which the performances of the selected 
students are discussed, and the general 
topic of working with superior students is 
given consideration. 

6. Each student will come back to the 
laboratory at least once during each of 
his remaining years in high school for 
testing and interviewing so that a longi- 
tudinal record may be developed. A 
cumulative record is maintained at the 
laboratory. 

7. All students tested will be followed 
through the period of their high school 
and their post-high school training ex- 
perience and, if possible, into occupa- 
tional activities after graduation. 

The staff of the laboratory believe that 
the work of identifying and providing for 
superior students is basically an obliga- 
tion of the schools. The laboratory hopes 
to stimulate and assist Wisconsin high 
school faculties to meet their obligation. 

At the University of Wisconsin, financial plan- 
ning for his college career by the student himself 
is considered just as much an educative experience 
as the planning of his curricular objectives. 

The experience of the College of Engineering 
has proved that scholarships are available for 
qualified students and that in exceptional cases 
increased financial support can be anticipated. 
The promise made by the Research Program for 
Superior Students in the College of Engineering, 
namely, "Every identified student will have the 
help which he needs at all times for developing 
the individual ‘know how’ to finance himself in 
the college best suited to his aptitude," should 
inspire every superior student to work with con- 
fidence and assurance. It is a matter of record 
that the College of Engineering maintained this 
promise this year in the special case of an un- 
usual senior (twelfth grade student) who was, 
at the special request of his high school, identi- 
fied by the Guidance Laboratory although the 


Program itself is concerned only with ninth grade 
students during 1956-1957. 














Dr. Rothney is .a Director of The Guidance Laboratory for Superior Students, at the University 


of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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FLORIDA IS “DOING SOMETHING ABOUT THE GIFTED” 
Robert D. MacCurdy 


THE CHALLENGE 


"America is afraid to death of egg- 
heads,'’ said Dr. Frank C. Baxter. "Yet 
behind all science, all knowledge are egg- 
heads,’ contended Baxter at the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers held 
in May 1956 in San Francisco. 

Describing “eggheads'' as people who 
set the pace—not the superficial intellec- 
tual but rather the socially valuable, in- 
tellectual people, Baxter warned, "We 
are losing something special in not know- 
ing how to find our leadership potential.” 

"Under present methods of mass edu- 
cation,’ he said, "some of the waste of 
human stuff is inexcusable.’ 

He deplored the fact that superior 
students with rich capabilities were de- 
nied the opportunity to unfold to the limit 
their abilities adding, "It is a sin that the 
mediocre and the unpotential should set 
the pace for their betters." 

These remarks caused an uproar at the 
national meeting and the Florida Parent 
and Teachers Association wanted more 
information. Something was done about 
it! 


THE ACCEPTANCE 


In June 1956, at the PTA short-course 
in Tallahassee, Mrs. E. William Gautier, 
Chairman of the state PTA committee on 
Exceptional Children, and the writer 
shared the assignment of a discussion ses- 
sion on the subject. 

Nine follow-up meetings in various sec- 
tions of the state were held during the 
ensuing year. The ''message"' was carried 
to the people at home. 

Clarification and condensation of the 
published material about the gifted has 
been achieved through the preparation 
of the following chart which includes the 
findings of Terman, Hollingsworth, Witty 
and many other well-known workers in the 


field. 






OBSERVATION 
HOW MANY? 
Superior Gifted* Genius 
1.Q.=120-130 1.0.=130-170 1.O.=170-4- 
Top 10% of Top I%Y— lor2ina 
the population 2% of the million 
population 


THE GIFTED CHILD HIMSELF 

Tall, healthy, fast, strong, early, stable, 
coordinated, solitary, modest, trustworthy, 
responsible, complex, reasonable, planner, 
daydreamer, logical, quiet, persistent, 
curious, optimistic, creative, ingenious, 
moral, memorable, resourceful, verbal, 
purposeful, fast-thinking, humane, non- 
regimented, thrifty, initiative, impersonal, 
intense, asethetic, competitive, pleasant, 
humorous, "'selfish,"’ and artistic. 


HIS PARENTS 

Occupations: semi-professional and 
professional (10% students and 80% col- 
lege graduates). Income: $5,000 in 76% 
of cases studied. Education: both at- 
tended college. Dad had post-graduate 
education. Family stable with little mov- 
ing or divorce. 


HIS GENETIC INHERITANCE 


Inheritance: family history of ''great- 
ness." 


HIS RACE 

Native-born Americans, usually of Jew- 
ish, Anglo-Saxon, German or Scotch an- 
cestral stock. 


SOCIO-CULTURE GROUP OF HIS PARENTS 

Family of professional people: teachers, 
ministers or administrators. Middle class 
predominates. Homes have art, music, 
drama and books. 


HIS ASSOCIATES 


Few. Usually is first-born child and has 
many adult contacts. 








Gainesville, Florida. 


Dr. MacCurdy is Associate Professor of Education and Science at the University of Florida, 
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HIS TEACHERS 

Impartial, patient, stimulating, chal- 
lenging, energetic, enthusiastic, person- 
able, sympathetic, pleasant, optimistic, 
progessive, democratic but masterful, en- 
riched, professional, loves students, truth 
and teaching. 


THE SCHOOL THAT PRODUCES MOST OF 
THE GIFTED CHILDREN 


Uusually public and residential. Occa- 
sionally private. Well equipped, staffed, 
financed, spacious. Supplied with books, 
tools, space, help. 


THE POLICY BEHIND HIS SCHOOL 

Outstanding staff recognized and 
sought. Improved professional growth 
maintained. Academic cross fertilization. 
National community consultants. Recog- 
nition and reward for staff. 


SCHOOL COURSES HE REACTS 
STRONGLY TO 


Dislikes or does less well in: spelling, 
team sports, drill, manual training, domes- 
tic arts, history, civics, English, health and 
physical education. Likes and excels in: 
reading, writing, music, literature, journal- 
ism, mathematics-reasoning, debate, dra- 
matics, language arts, science. 


THE PROGRAM WE NEED TO CONSIDER 

De-emphasize: drills, rote, authority, 
tradition, lock-step, athletics in team com- 
petition. Accentuate: projects, research, 
seminars, broad topics, historical surveys, 
activities, use of machines, enrichment 
and acceleration. Grouping and social- 
izing, academic achievement, skill sports, 
hobbies, student government clubs, test- 
ing and guidance program, scholarship 
program, academic competition. Rapid 
acceleration to college. Record keeping, 
flexibility, a student-centered school. 

Thus we have a composite picture of 
the gifted child, his characteristics and 
background factors, including his family, 
associates, school, teacher and achieve- 
ment record. 


REFLECTION 


The gifted child embodies the creative 
spirit. He can be defined as ‘a person 
of high intelligence (I.Q. 130+) with a 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 


strong, serious interest in his specialty 
that has been developed to a high degree 
of quality. He also gives a superior per- 
formance as a well-rounded scholar." 

How do we become aware of the gifted- 
ness of a child? Some of the first hints of 
his presence are: he, asks complicated 
questions; works long hours~6n his inter- 
ests; stays voluntarily after school with 
his favorite teacher; reads extensively, 
does superior work on assignments; places 
high in tests; works at home on his hobby; 
enriches the classroom with ideas and 
other contributions. 

Briefly, a sample of dramatic impact, 
complicated questions gifted children 
have asked are: May | test your |.Q. 
with my Flicker Photometer? Why is a 
solid, so solid? Where can | get some 
chicks for my electronic farm? What 
makes a cilia move? Meet my intelligent 
mouse. Do you think | can teach him to 
swim? Want to hear some 3-D sound? 

In addition these young people con- 
tacted and corresponded with world au- 
thorities in various fields, like the late 
Ernest Hooten, Albert Schweitzer, Harlow 
Shapley, to mention a few. 

These are ways used by our gifted chil- 
dren to find solutions for problem situa- 
tions. They have an insatiable curiosity to 
seek the truth. 


PROJECTION 


During the recent past Florida has as- 
sumed a leadership position in planning 
to meet the needs of the gifted child. In 
some ways she has surpassed many of her 
older sister-states in the field by doing 
something about the gifted. 

A workshop on the Exceptional Child 
was provided by the University of Florida 
for summer school of 1957. Half of this 
workshop was devoted to the gifted child. 
This workshop was in response to the re- 
quests of teachers for more understand- 
ing of the resources, materials, persons 
and organizations suited to help the 
gifted child. “Teaching the Gifted Child’ 
is a university course now being prepared 
as an extension and/or on-campus course. 
It is designed for graduate teachers to 
prepare them to better meet the needs 
of the gifted child. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD IN A SUMMER CAMP 


A few observations on Group Living 


Alexander and Dorothy Kohanski 


A well-known educator recently re- 
marked, group pressure in American 
High Schools all but crushes the intellec- 
tually superior student, who must hide his 
abilities for fear of being rejected by his 
schoolmates. One can well appreciate 
the predicament of the gifted teen-ager, 
who like all others of his age, craves group 
acceptance, participation, belonging. Lett 
to shift for himself, he faces the alterna- 
tives of becoming a recluse or of curbing 
his outstanding abilities. Obviously, the 
gifted child needs guidance not only in 
his scholastic pursuits, but also in group 
living. What is the nature of such guid- 
ance? 


If the onus of adjustment is put en- 
tirely on the child, the guiding hand may 
only lighten his burden of subordinating 
himself to group standards. That is, he 
will learn to do, perhaps less painfully, 
what the group expects of him, but not 
what he is able and inclined to do in line 
with his special gifts. The problem that 
the gifted child faces in his group rela- 
tion is one of mutual acceptance between 
him and the group. For that he needs a 
proper climate of opinion in his social 
environment, as well as an understanding 
of that environment on his part. Guid- 
ance of the gifted in group living is thus 
a phase of group guidance as a whole. 

In Camp Tanglewood, which is a teen- 
age camp for boys and girls of 12 to 16 
years of age, we have had each season 
a fair proportion of gifted children, as 
well as some staff members who had been 
classed in that category. Our policy, which 
stems from our camp philosophy, was to 
accept the gifted as they are, on a par 
with the rest of the campers, but at the 
same time not to overlook their particu- 
lar giftedness. 


Our camp philosophy, briefly stated, 
is: The child is a person, entitled to an 
opportunity of realizing himself fully ac- 


cording to his own mental, physical and 
emotional capacities. On the other hand, 
as a person, the child is also to be so- 
cially oriented to the campers group, in 
a manner of give and take. The camp 
does not invite keen individual competi- 
tion, nor does it encourage group domi- 
nance. The program is designed so as to 
allow for the widest possible individual 
differences, intellectually, artistically, or 
in the field of recreation. At the same 
time, there are camper functions in which 
the individual and the group feel mutually - 
interdependent and hence aware of each 
other's needs and interests. All children 
learn to appreciate each other's worth, 
and as a whole they permit each to ex- 
press himself on his own level. 


How did the gifted ones fare at our 
camp? 


There was H., a boy of 12, the youngest, but also 
one of the brightest, in camp. His power of reason- 
ing and intellectual insight was advanced beyond 
his age. His interests were diversified and he found 
satisfaction in working in forestry as well as in de- 
bating a point in the Campers’ Council. 


Another camper, B., a girl of 12, was an avid 
reader of geological sciences. What she needed 
was a medium for translating that interest into 
everyday experiences of surrounding nature. That 
she found, to her great delight, in mountain climb- 
ing and overnight camping. There she could share 
with her friends what she had hitherto kept only 
to herself. 


J.. one of the older boys at Camp, had a 
penchant for the clear, logical turn of phrase. 
His manner of speech, his deliberate, judicious 
remarks, set him apart from his age group, as 
the "typical" intellectual. But the other campers 
took him in as an equal. He was chosen to ex- 
press their thoughts and feelings when the oc- 
casion called for it at all-camper functions. He 
was able to do it because he, too, identified him- 
self with the group, without losing his individuality. 


More examples of give and take of mutual 
acceptance, between individual, gifted campers 
and the group as a whole could be cited. In all 
cases, the principle of allowing and encouraging 
each camper to be himself, without being sub- 
dued by the group and without, on his part, try- 
ing to dominate the others, led to an adequate 
adjustment on both sides. 









Dr. Alexander and Dorothy Kohanski are Directors of Camp Tanglewood, Mt. Washington, Mass. 
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TEACHER’S FEATURE 








EDITOR'S NOTE: Beginning with this issue we are inaugu- 
rating a new column—THE TEACHER'S FEATURE, edited by 
Dr. Sylvia Kay, principal of the Lloyd School, 2103 N. Lamon, 
Chicago, !!!. Please submit material for this column directly 
to Dr. Kay. 


Dr. Kay writes: THE ENCLOSED REPORT 
(which follows) is a fine picture of helping the 
gifted child in the regular classroom. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton taught this child while in another school (the 
Gregory). We at Lloyd had such a first grader as 
Mary Katherine about five years ago. We placed 
Linda in the Primary Gifted Class, though we gen- 
erally don't until about the second grade. She too 
could read on about the fourth grade level and 
worked well with the second, third and fourth 
graders in the gifted class reading material and 
doing work on her level of ability. Since many 
more rooms throughout the U.S. are regular class- 
rooms, | feel Mrs. Hamilton's report of this gifted 
child is quite helpful. 


MARY KATHERINE 
Myrtle Hamilton 


About ten years ago, | had the pleas- 
ure of having in my IB class, a truly gifted 
little girl. At first, | was not conscious of 
her great ability. She looked like all the 
other little girls. She was a fine, healthy, 
wholesome-looking child with big brown 
eyes. 

| soon found that whatever | gave the 
class to do, she was the first one finished, 
and her work was always so neatly and 
perfectly done. | was fortunate in having 
a lA class in my room at the same time. 
When | noticed how advanced she 
seemed to be, | allowed her to come up 
with the |A group to listen—but she was 
miles ahead of them! Next | found out 
she could read any book | had in the 
case! 

However to keep her from getting 
bored, | allowed her to come up with both 
classes, [A and IB. She enjoyed the class 
discussions about the pictures and what- 
ever else the other children did. She 
didn't seem to realize that she was so far 
ahead of her classmates. She never acted 
bossy or superior to them. 

Soon Mary Katherine was taking part 
in all the IA activities, spelling and arith- 
metic as well. | tried to teach the group 
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to listen to sound in the words they stud- 
ied and grouped the words phonetically 
to help them. | first presented the short 
a-m-n-t-r-d. Then they listened to the 
sounds in each word and soon could write 
am-an- at-and -man -ran -etc. So her 
spelling ability increased as she learned 
the sounds of the alphabet. 


Our arithmetic consisted of picture drawing to 
illustrate the number combinations. Seven children 
stood before the class, while everyone else counted 
them. One child stepped to the side and again 
we counted—six and one. On the board | wrote 
six plus one. Another child stepped aside and we 
counted five and two. When all concepts were on 
the board, the daily related paper work was to 
illustrate them as six red wagons, plus one blue 
wagon equal! seven wagons. 

One day when she had finished her work, | found 
her making up her own seat work. She had folded 
a paper in eight spaces and was adding the num- 
bers together in the hundreds, as 621 + 345=— 
966. This | had not shown her. 

Besides her reading work with both IA and IB 
classes, | gave her another reading book and a 
workbook as well. | showed her how sentences be- 
gan with a capital letter and usually ended with a 
period or a question mark. As we completed each 
new story in the book she made up her own little 
composition about it. To vary her program, so she 
wasn't writing all the time, | had her draw a picture 
about the story. Sometimes she used to illustrate 
the same scene as the book did, but many times she 
picked other incidents in the story to illustrate. | 
told her she could use the book to get the correct 
spellings of words she wanted, but could not copy 
the text as it was written. Thus she did not have to 
ask for spellings very often, and soon wrote quite 
original things. 

1 corrected these ''first editions’ and she re- 
wrote them. Then the finished product was stapled 
to her picture. And so | tried to solve her problem 
when she'd come up quietly and say, ‘I'm done. 
What shall | do now?" by giving her something 
interesting to do that would also teach her some- 
thing as well. 

The child study agency found she rated fourth 
grade in reading achievement, and third and 
fourth grade in other subjects in which she was 
tested. Mary Katherine moved from the district in 
which | taught and her records were not held at 
the school. Through a mutual friend | learned 
about my little star's progress, for | was interested 
in seeing what she would do in the years to come. 

Her mother did not allow her to be doubly 
promoted, but tried to give her extra duties at 
home in addition to her school work. She has 
shown interest in many things. She has become 
quite an accomplished pianist, and has learned to 
sew. For the past two years she has made all her 
clothes. Her wise mother has kept her a simple, 
sweet little girl who did not fee! or act superior to 
her classmates because of her great ability. 





Mrs. Hamilton is a teacher in the Lloyd public school, Chicago, Ill. 
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ANNUAL MEETING REPORT 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
WAS HELD JOINTLY WITH THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE IN INDIANAPOLIS 


THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 
26, 1957, a business meeting was held in 
Parlor A of the Hotel Severin. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president Ann F. Isaacs. Minutes were 
read and approved. The financial report 
indicated a balance of $871.79 with a 
membership that had quadrupled over 
the previous year. 

Dr. Sylvia Kay volunteered to be the 
N.A.G.C. chairman for the breakfast to 
be held at the Kansas City convention 
of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children in April. 

The advisability of N.A.G.C. listing all 
course work in this area was considered. 
Dr. Thom Cohn suggested that N.A.G.C. 
prepare such a list after ascertaining that 
the U.S. office of Education did not al- 
ready have this information. 

The following topics were presented for 
consideration for next year's program 
theme: Behavior of the Gifted, Commu- 
nity Responsibility for the Gifted, and 
Gifted Children | Have Known. It was fur- 
ther suggested that the annual essay con- 
test be related to the program. 


lt was suggested that state N.A.G.C. 
chairman be appointed whose role would 
be to encourage the formation of local 
study groups in their own communities, 
and who would act as resource persons for 
those interested in learning more about 
N.A.G.C. activities. 

A need for better public relations was 
pointed out. 

The president declared her intention to 
decline the nomination to the office of 
presidency but expressed a willingness to 
continue in the role of Executive Director, 
in which capacity she had been acting 
since October. 

After a discussion of how it. might be 
possible to obtain foundation support the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gail Parsons, Secretary 





, INDIANA 
FRIDAY MORNNG, DECEMBER 27, 


1957, a panel discussion was presented 
on the topic The Role of Parents and 
Teachers in Guiding The Gifted. The pro- 
gram was co-sponsored by AAAS Sec- 
tion G—Education. Dr. H. L. Shibler, 
Superintendent of Indianapolis Public 
Schools presided. Panel members _in- 
cluded: Lillian Pence, Junior High School 
Teacher, Allen Sutherland, teacher of 
French, and Lewis Gilfoy, Secondary Edu- 
cation Supervisor. Parents who partici- 
pated were Mrs. David Cook, Mrs. Al 
Boren, and Mrs. A. Fenstermacher. 


Mrs. Pence pointed out that the quali- 
ties of the successful teacher of the gifted 
are the same as those for any other 
teacher with certain exceptions and addi- 
tions. It is essential that she have had 
some training in and understanding of the 
psychology of the gifted and educational: 
psychology in general. It is not necessary 
for her to exceed her brightness pupil in 
sheer intellectual capacity, but the 
teacher needs to have an inquiring mind, 
a rich fund of information, versatility of 
interests, modesty, freedom from jealousy, 
freedom from excessive sensitivity to 
criticism, a sense of social and profession- 
al responsibility, and above all, an ability 
to stimulate and inspire. Superior intel- 
ligence is added to the above list by the: 
Education Policies Commission's pam- 
phlet, Education of the Gifted, published 
in 1950 (NEA) from which these qualities 
were taken. 


Many ‘fine teachers who have these 
qualifications and could be teaching the 
gifted are reluctant to put themselves in 
what they assume to be a form of com- 
petition with their pupils. Actually, the 
adult's maturity is his saving grace, and 
he shouldn't feel any inferiority simply be- 
cause a child has spent time in research 
or has a natural ability in a given field 
which results in his being better informed 
than the teacher about that particular 
phase of some subject area. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 
27, 1957, papers were presented ‘report- 
ing Studies On Gifted Children. 

Tom S. Cohn, Wayne State University 
presided. 

Doris Twitchell Allen, Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology University of Cincin- 
nati and President of Children’s Interna- 
tional Summer Villages, Inc. presented 
"A Longitudinal Study of The Gifted 
Child's Awareness of His Position in The 
Global Society." 

Ann F. Isaacs, Executive Director of 
N.A.G.C. presented ''The Influence of 
Grades On The Gifted Child's Aware- 
ness of His Potentialities."’ 

Leah Gold Fein, Certified Psychologist, 
Stamford, Conn., presented "Learning is 
Aggressive.” 


Abstracts of two of these papers follow: 


THE INFLUENCE OF GRADES ON THE GIFTED 
CHILD'S AWARENESS OF HIS POTENTIALITIES 


Studies and interviews by the writer reveal many 
gifted children receive such poor grades during 
their most impressionable years that they may 
never realize they have special abilities. Two 
groups of fourth grade children were equated in 
terms of sex and number in the group. The sub- 
jects for part of this study were drawn from a 
school where the median |.Q. was 85, with the 
range from 78 to 96. The reading achievement 
scores ranged from 1.0 to 4.5, the arithmetic 
achievement from 1.0 to 3.7. Median I.Q. for the 
second group was | 15, with the range from 97 to 
174. Reading achievement scores ranged from 3.4 
to 7.9. Arithmetic achievement scores ranged from 
3.7 to 68. 

Over a period of three years the group of 
limited endowment was repeatedly given more 
superior grades than those received by the mor 
able group. A significantly larger proportion o 
A's and B's was accorded the lower group. Th 
superior group was more freqently given C's, D’ 
and failing grades. 

It is suggested that downgrading the gifted i 
contrary to the urgent need in our country + 
conserve the talent of our gifted youth. Repeated! 
according them grades which inform them tha 
they are no more capable than the average wil 
ultimately result in their functioning similarly. 

In order to meet best the needs of our gifted 
school systems should immediately reassess and 
evaluate their mode of according grades to th 
gifted. Supervisory as well as teaching staffs mus 
realize that poor grades given the gifted indicatd 
a dual failure—that of the teacher as well as the 
student. Consideration should be given the adop- 
tion of the following methods of indicating prog- 
ress of the gifted student: |. Reporting two grades 
for each school subject, a) results on standardized 
achievement tests, b) factors relating to the 
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child's application. 2. Interpreting grades to gifted 
children in conferences with the parent, child, 
teacher and principal or special counselor of the 
gifted, at least twice each school year. 3. Accord- 
ing grades to gifted with a lower limit on the bot- 
tom grade given them, avoiding less than a medi- 
ocre grade, but where a failing grade seems ap- 
propriate, immediate remediation be given in- 
stead. 

It is imperative that factors influencing a de- 
cline in the potential capacity of gifted be ex- 
amined. It is suggested that many gifted children 
of elementary school age, living in favored com- 
munities whose daily classroom performance places 
them in competition with others of high endow- 
ment, reach maturity with unrealistic self-concepts, 
based on grades which devalue them. More careful 
grading of gifted boys and girls is mandatory. It 
is hoped they will thus be more likely to reach ma- 
turity with a sense of responsibility and insight 
into their talents. It is believed their gifts will then 
be contributed more selflessly and more extensively 
to the betterment of the world. 


LEARNING IS AGGRESSIVE: CASE STUDY 
ANALYSIS OF THE DEFENSE AGAINST LEARN- 
ING IN UNDERACHIEVING GIFTED CHILDREN 


Leah Gold Fein 


Clinical study and treatment of underachieving 
gifted children over a period of years led to the 
conclusion that learning is aggressive and that 
underachieving gifted children could not learn 
up to their capacities because they are afraid to 
express their aggressive urges to action. These 
studies indicated that the speed and degree of 
learnings is determined not only by the level of 
intelligence, but as much or more by the child's 
emotional freedom to move out into the environ- 
ment to collect facts, acquire knowledge, tackle 
problems, master techniques and skills and grasp 
meanings. To acquire, collect, obtain, master, | 
grasp and tackle all require aggressive movemenis | 
out into the environment. Thus to learn requires | 
freedom to move out aggressively. 

Study of these children indicated that they were 
consistently passive, dependent, and resistive to 
initiation of action. These gifted underachievers 
suffered from a widespread fear of vaque mysteri- 
ous dangers. To avoid the impact of of these mysteri- 
ous threats i in’ the ment these underachiev- 
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acting differently these times. Such inconsistent 
and erratic reactions to the child's behavior made 
the child doubt his own abilities, judgment, feel- 
ings and finally, his actions. He had no way of 
developing consistent values, standards and limits 
for behavior in the face of the inconsistency in the 
standards and limits set by his parents. To avoid 
the dilemma of anticipating the results of his 
actions the child gave up his aggressive strivings 
to be productive and conquer ever-increasing 
harder tasks. Instead he limited himself to stereo- 
typed, habitual, commonplace activities that call 
for a minimum of personal judgment and initiative 
and minimal activity. In short, he limited himself 
to activities for which standards are so universally 
accepted in his milieu that he had |i ‘le doubt of 
their safety. 


Therapeutic treatment of these children was 
based on the premise that these fears of the 
children, deriving from uncertainty about stand- 
ards, values and goals, would be relieved by a 
program of activity that was based on clearly 
defined standards, limits and goals. Accord- 
ingly, a daily program of activity was de- 
veloped for each child, a program thet ac- 
counted for every waking hour. The child's 
seas of time, space and energies were thus 
charted much like a sea of water is charted 
for safe navigation. The tasks assigned to each 
hour of the day were very clearly defined and 
were sufficiently challenging to require the 
expenditure of more energy than the child had 
been putting forth to that time. Also the tasks 
were geared to the ability of the child so that 
even though challenging they were within his 
ability to complete them in the allotted time. 
The structured programs were developed with 
the help of the children and were submitted to 
the parents and teachers for approval! and ac- 
ceptance, for all plans called for complete ac- 
ceptance by parents and teachers, since their 
full cooperation was needed to cerry the plans 
through effectively. Thus by obtaining the sup- 
port of the home and school authorities on the 
plans assured the children of the safety to act 
on these plans. The children, thus protected by 
the well-defined limits and standards of these 
programs, were able to function freely within 
these limits and were free to give expression to 
aggressive urges to action for there was no 
danger that they would spill over into for- 
bidden activities. 


Three and six month follow up of these children 
demonstrated that in every case through these 
structured programs with clearly defined limits, 
standards and goals the children gained self-con- 
fidence, as evidenced by dramatic improvement 
in school work as well as dramatic display of initia- 
tive in extra-curricular activities, both at home 
and in school. 

The teacher of the gifted should be ready to 
say with good grace and pleasantly, (and fre- 
quently), "| have not done recent research about 
that particular matter, John, and no doubt you 
are better informed than | am about it, but the 
class and | want to know what authorities you 
have to cite for the statements, and if you have 
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good authority, (and more then one}, we shall be 
glad to consider you as our expert in this area. 

In my opinion, the teacher suffers no loss of 
prestige in an encounter ot this sort, though she 
may need to spend some after school time look- 
ing the matter up—but if the teacher cannot yield 
in this way without being unhappy about it, she 
had better not try teaching the gifted. 

Quoting again from the Education Policies 
Commission booklet, there is no special method 
of teaching the gifted. The methecs are the same 
as any other teaching. With the giited the teacher 
may share her reasons for using certain methods. 
The class should share in planning its own ac- 
tivities. There should be only enough drill for 
mastery. Reasons should be explained. The class 
should have access to a wide variety of materials, 
and need less guidance in selections. They should 
have frequent guided and direct contact with 
out of school environment—should study the com- 
munity and its resources. This serves as an anti- 
dote to excessive verbalization. 

As for motivation, often the gifted child has 
self-motivation. Lack of this can be due to many 
causes and the teacher should endeavor to find 
this cause. One underlying cause may be the at- 
titude of people in general to intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

Concerning their work habits, some gifted chil- 
dren have the pattern of laziness, disorganization, 
carelessness, whimsy or superficiality. Some are 
over-meticulous, lack good judgment about size 
or importance of matter at hand. Both groups 
waste or misuse time. Both elementary end sec- 
ondary schools should give more time to develop- 
ment of good work habits. 

The gifted need socializing experiences that 
develop maturity, confidence and emotional se- 
curity. They are susceptible to egotism and 
infantilism. 

The teacher's role is to help them grow up by 
developing other than intellectual aspects of their 
lives, and by helping them to form self concepts. 

The teacher must, as Witty says, display sin- 
cere interest which would inspire confidence, help 
them master the knowledge needed for under- 
standing themselves and the world, display unusual 
sensitivity in recognizing potentials, and help 
pupils solve problems and resolve conflicts. 

Lillian M. Pence 


Mr. Gilfoy indicated that 75% of the students 
at Indiana U. who majored in Mathematics indi- 
cated that their teachers had played significant 
roles in helping them determine their objectives. 
He further pointed out that gifted teachers were 
given the assignment of working with the gifted. 
It is interesting to note that such was the recom- 
mendation of those who assembled at the NEA 
invitational conference, financed by The Carnegie 
Corporation, the following February. 

Parent participants indicated that they desired 
the child to be normal, and accepted as an indi- 
vidual, not as an oddity, to grow up emotionally 
stable, and lacking in self consciousness. It was 
further indicated that much needed to be done 
to gain wider acceptance of the gifted. It was 
suggested that parents must strive to avoid feel- 
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ings of resentment, and hostility to the gifted child 
who surpasses them, and at the same time not to 
expect of themselves to be at all times, lacking 
in feelings of insecurity and inadequacy. It was 
suggested that a self attitude of acceptance and 
tolerance, leaving room for human frailities on 
the part of the parents, would make it easier for 
the gifted child to feel accepted and secure. 
Teachers can be selected. Parents are not chosen. 
Parents can do a better job with their gifted 
children if they will acquaint themselves with the 
developmental norms of avérage children. Thus 
they may know how much the child is advanced 
beyond the chronological norm. In conclusion it 
was added that parents would find it helpful to 
keep up with the recommendations of the re- 
search literature on the psychology and education 
of the gifted. 


: NOTES AND NEWS : 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Glory Ludwick, N.A.G.C. member, 
is associated with a new school for gifted 
that will be of interest to residents of Ful- 
lerton, California. The school is called 
the Eldorado School, For The Gifted 
Child. 








IN COLORADO 


The newest local study group is head- 
quartered in Grand Junction, Colorado. 
The charter members of this group are: 
Dr. Horace J. Wubben, Mrs, E. Earl Shaw, 
Mrs. W. C. Kurtz, Mrs. Charles Hay, Mr. 
William M. Ela and Mrs, R.-T. Counley. 





IN DELAWARE 


By September, 1958, the Carrie Downie 
Elementary School in New Castle, of 
which Homer N. Stewart is principal, 
hopes to have a program for better meet- 
ing the needs of their gifted boys and 
girls. Administration, faculty and parents 
have been meeting to determine what the 
final plans shall be. 





IN OHIO 


Your N.A.G.C. office now has available 
the nucleus of a traveling exhibit of books 
and pamphlets on the education and 
psychology of gifted children. Write 


N.A.G.C. Headquarters to arrange for 
the exhibit. 
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IN MICHIGAN 


Thomas S. Cohn, President of the Michi- 
gan A.G.C., an affiliate of N.A.G.C., 
announced that the annual business meet- 
ing and election was held April 15. Dr. 
Cohn presented a summary of his experi- 
ences in the role of President of the or- 
ganization. 


IN MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota Council for the Gifted, 
an affiliate of N.A.G.C., held its annual 
meeting Saturday, May 3, at the Minne- 
apolis Art Institute. Mrs. Mary M. Pilch 
of St. Paul School and Dr. Fred P. Roessel 
of the Minneapolis Public Schools were 
interrogators. The theme was ‘'Counsel- 


ing the Gifted." 
IN MISSOURI 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association convened for its annual con- 
vention March 31-April 3 in St. Louis. Of 
special interest was a panel discussion by 
Mary Corre, Franklin J. Keller, Ethel J. 
Flanagan, Richard L. Plaut, and Daniel 
Schreiber on ‘Identifying and Developing 
Able Children from Less Privileged 
Groups''; also the presentation of 
N.V.G.A. Achievement Awards by Ray- 
mond N. Hatch, and the discussion ''Ob- 
taining Community Support for Programs 
for Gifted" by William Kottmeyer, Wil- 
liam G. Alberts, James M. Dunlap, James 
J. Gallagher, Charles E. Garner, and 
lvan K. Garrison.’ Another interesting 
feature was the topic ''Guidance Services 
for the Gifted Child" by Carl O. Peets, 
N. Harry Camp, and Edward O. Hascall. 





IN VIRGINIA 

Virgil S. Ward, Chairman Educational 
Psychology Committee, of the University 
of Virginia, was appointed Consultant on 
the Education of the Gifted in the city 
schools of Charlottesville, Virginia. 





IN WASHINGTON 

Eugene H. Smith is Co-ordinator of 
Program for Gifted Children of the Long- 
view Public School of Longview, Wash- 
ington. They are now in the fourth year 
of a program planned specifically for 
gifted children at all grade levels. 
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TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 
and MATHEMATICIANS— 


Are they in 
your classes today? 


With results of Stanford 
Achievement Test and Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Tests you can identify these 
promising students. 


Write for full information on 
this special use of Stanford and 
Otis tests. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Publishers of many standardized 
tests for assessment of human 
resources. 








COMMON SENSE 
ABOUT GIFTED CHILDREN 


by WILLARD ABRAHAM 


Head of the Division of Special Education, 
Arizona State College 


This thorough book explores the whole 
subject of the gifted child in our so- 
ciety, and makes many helpful sugges- 
tions, including: 


¢ How to tell if your child is gifted. 
e Healthy, realistic parental attitudes 
towards achieving a sensible home life. 
¢ Your exceptional child’s relationship 
to your other children, friends and the 
community. * How to get the most 
out of elementary and secondary schools. 
¢ Choosing the proper college. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33 Street ° New York 16 











Accepting Reservations for 


August Session 1958 


Camp Maplehurst 


in Northern Michigan 


A summer camp offering unique opportunities 
for Gifted Children. 


Professional Level Staff supplemented by out- 
standing experts in arts, sciencs, humanities. 


Excellent facilities, all sports. 


Director : 


Tom S. Cohn, Ph. D., 
16178 Washburn, Detroit, Michigan 











Teaching the Bright 
and Gifted 


by NORMA E. CUTTS, New Haven State 
Teachers College, and NICHOLAS MOSELEY, 
Educational Consultant 

Discussing procedures for identifying and 
instructing the bright and gifted child, this 
long awaited text is written for the elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. Valu- 
able for both the professional and student 
teachers, it offers sound suggestions for the 
enrichment of our curriculum. Every as- 
pect of teaching gifted children is presented 
concisely in down-to-earth terms. In addi- 
tion, there is a valuable chapter on the 
problems and benefits involved in working 
with parents and gifted students. 


286 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $4.50 


To receive approval copy 
promptly, write: Box 903. 


bes PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


409 CLINTON SPRINGS 
CINCINNATI 17, OHIO 


COMING SOON ..... 


A new service for our readers, a classi- 
fied department. Are you an administra- 
tor, a supervisor, a teacher? Have you 
some special skill you would like to impart 
in working with gifted? Are you a mem- 
ber of a community searching for a su- 
pervisor, or teachers for your gifted pro- 
gram? Or perhaps you are a friend or 
parent of a gifted child whom you would 
like to help in a special way. Whatever 

our unique interests or needs, write 


AGC. We shall be pleased to assist 
you. Rates per insertion: 25¢ per word, 
10-word minimum. Allow two extra words 
. . N.E.A. Sec- 
tion meetings on gifted to be held in 
Cleveland, June 29-July 3. Dr. Viola Cas- 
sidy, Ohio State University is in charge 


for box and numbers. . 


of arrangements. . . . The announcement 
of the award winners in. N/. >C's fourth 
annual essay contest "How Can Gifted 
Children Be Motivated To Do Their 
Best?" . . . More course offerings in the 
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area of education and psychology of the 
gifted than have ever been available be- 
tore, elsewhere reported in this issue of 
the QUARTERLY. . . . A new booklet 
being prepared by the Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, The Social Se- 
curity Administration on gifted children. 
It is intendec ecpecially for the parents 
of the gifted. . . . From the N.E.A, in 
June, a complete conference report on 
The Academically Talented Student. Dr. 
James B. Conant who chaired the con- 
ference advocates not only reading and 
talking about the recommendations, but 
if possible, acting on them. .. . A series 
of interviews with individuals of talent in- 
dicating factors in their history which 
motivated their achievement. . . . An is- 
sue of THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY 
to be devoted to the gifted child in the 
elementary school... . One of these days 
—the book on motivating the gifted 
underachiever, with chapters being con- 
tributed by NAGC members. 
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We welcome you as: 


AN INDIVIDUAL 
$5 a Regular Member 
$10 a Contributing Member 
$25 a Sustaining Member 
$100 a Life Member 


Schools, Business, 

Professional, or Other 

GROUP 
—______$25 a Regular Member 
_____$100 a Contributing Member 
—______$500 a Sustaining Member 
—_____ $1000 a Patron 
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